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they could attack us again ;* but, notwithstanding
their great victory, they durst not attempt it, though
this addition of strength made them superior to us
by three thousand men.

The king indeed expected, that when these troops
joined them they would advance, and we were pre-
paring to receive them at a village called Arno,
where the head-quarter continued three or four
days; and, had they really esteemed the first day's
work a victory, as they called it, they would have
done it, but they thought not good to venture, but
marched away to Warwick, and from thence to Co-
ventry. The king, to urge them to venture upon
him, and come to a second battle, sits down before
Banbury, and takes both town and castle, and makes
two entire regiments of foot, and one troop of horse,
quit the parliament service, and take up their arms
for the king. This was done almost before their
faces, which was a better proof of a victory on our
side, than any they could pretend to. From Ban-
bury we marched to Oxford; and now all men saw
the parliament had made a great mistake, for they
were not always in the right any more than we, to
leave Oxford without a garrison. The king caused
new regular works to be drawn round it, and seven
royal bastions, with ravelins and outworks, a double
ditch, counterscarp, and covered way; all which,
added to the advantage of its situation, made it a
formidable place, and from this time it became our
place of arms, and the centre of affairs on the king's
side.

If the parliament had the honour of the field, the
king reaped the fruits of the victory; for all this
part of the country submitted to him. Essex's army
made the best of their way to London, and were
but in an ill condition when they came there,
especially their horse.